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twenty-two poems in the division of the anthology that it heads.
The presence of the frequent refrain:
eras amet qui numquam amavit quique amavit eras amet
would induce some omissions or transpositions, and a gap in the
sense at line 58 makes some adjustment necessary. Some scholars
assume that the original form presented a subtle series of strophes
and antistrophes in the manner of a Greek ode, some would divide
it into quatrains, a theory alluringly set forth by Dr Mackail,
and some would note a series of irregular strophes which present
an orderly succession of poetic ideas.
Assuming but a few changes in our present text, we have the
following sequence: The poet announces the festival of Venus,
which will take place on the morrow. He praises the spring, the
season of love. To-morrow is the bridal of the earth and sky, when
the sea gave birth to Venus, She is the universal spirit of genera-
tion. She is also the mother of the Romans, whose royal race she
has preserved from Romulus to the present Caesar. She brightens
the spring with roses, sprinkling their virgin buds with dew. On
the morrow the rose will reveal its own crimson, and become a
bride in pure and single wedlock. The goddess orders the Nymphs
into the groves and Cupid escorts them. They are afraid of his
arrows, so he goes naked and unarmed. Beware of him, however!
Cupid when naked is armed cap-&-pie. Venus now sends the
virgins to implore the virgin Diana to refrain from the chase
during the festival. The appeal succeeds. One may now see for
three nights joyous troops in the woods, making merry in their
myrtle-trimmed huts. The goddess has her throne adorned with
the flowers and holds her Court of Love. The spirit of Venus now
spreads throughout the countryside. In the country her boy
Cupid was born. All the beasts of the field, all the birds of the air
feel her presence. The raucous cry of the swans is heard in the
ponds, the nightingale sings joyously in the poplar's shade. But
the poet has no joy, no love, no spring. He has only silence and
the despite of the Muse. Amyclae was ruined for its silence, and
silence has ruined the poet.
Loveless hearts shall love to-morrow, hearts that have loved shall love again}-
The poem with its supple verse, gorgeous colouring and mystic
over-tones is fittingly called by Dr Mackail 'one of the finest
flowers of Latin poetry.' It accords with Hadrian's interest in the
1 Thus translated by F. L. Lucas in The Decline and Fall of the Romantic
Ideal\ p. 69.